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AMONG the arts, pottery is the most 
L elemental. It seems to have found a 
spontaneous expression in many lands and 
in its later development a similar spon- 
taneity may be noted. The reason for this 
condition probably is that pottery owes 
nothing to the intrinsic value of the raw 
material. With the simplest of natural 
substances the potter has at his disposal the 
resources of form, texture and color and 
with these, evolved through craft and 
established by fire, he sets forth his message 
of beauty. 

For a thousand years there has been no 
discovery of a new material. Methods have 
been refined and ideals have changed, but 
the resources now available are sub- 
stantially what they were at the time of the 
signing of the Magna Charta. A curious 



paradox may be noted in this connection. 
It is possible to make the most beautiful 
pottery from the crudest clay. Finer and 
more expensive clays are used in production 
of common table earthenware than in some 
of the most artistic pieces. This fact leads 
to a question and to a suggestion. Why 
should the demand always be for white 
wares for table use? The pottery manu- 
facturer must scour the earth in a search 
for pure white clays and yet it must be 
evident that this is an artificial condition. 
Pottery as strong can be made from cream 
or buff clays, and it is just as easily kept 
clean as that made from the costly white 
material. The suggestion is this, if those 
who are trained in artistic perception were 
to endeavor to create a demand for table 
wares other than pure white there would be 
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no need to import expensive clays or to 
search the country for them. There are 
pure white clays in the country, but they 
must be transported long distances at great 
expense because they do not lie near the 
centers of manufacture. Clays which 
produce cream or buff colored wares are 
much more abundant and more widely dis- 
tributed. Almost all decorative pottery is 
made from the cheaper grades of clay, a 
fact which lends force to the contention that 
the raw material is of only slight importance 
from the point of view of beauty. 

Any discussion of the progress of pottery 
in the United States which takes note of the 
artistic phase of the subject will naturally 
begin with Rookwood. It was at the Paris 
Exposition of 1889 that this ware came first 
to the attention of the writer. The work 
then shown belonged to the type since 
known as the "standard " product. It may 
seem strange now that this was of sufficient 
importance to attract attention, but such 
is the fact. Up to that time nothing in 
decorative faience had appeared which 
possessed the rich coloring and brilliant 
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glaze of this ware. The impression then 
made was deepened in Chicago in 1893 
when the special leatures were the "gold 
stone" and "tiger eye" effects. Some 
may wonder that it should be necessary 
to go back a quarter of a century to find 
progress, but in face of the antiquity of the 
potter's art this is but as yesterday and it 
is not too much to say that the way was 
then opened by which the modern variety 
in individual ceramic handicraft has been 
reached. Rookwood was the first to de- 
velop the colored matt or texture glaze 
which has been copied all over the world 
and which has proved such a valuable 
addition to the resources of the ceramist. 
Probably the most beautiful form of this is 
the "vellum" texture which not only offers 
a sympathetic texture, but permits the use 
of colors in decoration beneath the delicate 
veil of the glaze. Rookwood will always 
offer an object lesson to the promoters of 
industrial art because it illustrates the 
boundless possibilities of well directed skill 
and enthusiasm. 

The Van Briggle pottery may be called 
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an offshoot of Rookwood. This is not said 
ungenerously but with full appreciation of 
the special qualities expressed by the 
younger establishment. Stress has been 
laid upon embossed modeling and a rich 
palette of colors. The forms in some cases 
are not as reserved or dignified in line as 
they might be, but the workmanship is good 
throughout. 

Standing on the line which divides the 
manufactory from the school is the New- 
comb pottery of New Orleans. Here 
students in the Sophie Newcomb College 
are trained in design and are taught to 
realize their designs in plastic form. It 
differs from a manufactory in that the 
object is to enable students to help them- 
selves and from an art school in that the 
product is offered for sale. The Newcomb 
pottery has established a style of decora- 



tion which is well known and to which 
the designs usually adhere. Making use 
originally of quiet blues and greens covered 
with a clear, bright glaze, similar color 
schemes are now associated with a matt 
surface. While the effects thus produced 
are pleasant and inviting there are still 
some who believe that the luscious surface 
of a brilliant glaze is more appropriate for 
the method of treatment. Nevertheless, 
the trend of present taste is undoubtedly 
towards the texture quality. 

It is not easy to point to the line which 
separates the studio from the factory. It 
is a question whether there ought to be any 
such line though it certainly exists. The 
Pewabic Pottery of Detroit was begun as a 
studio, but the success of the work has led 
it into commercial channels though with- 
out any depreciation of quality. This 
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atelier emphasizes the happy combination 
of genius and finance. To Miss Mary 
Chase Perry is due the superb quality of 
the product, but the results would have been 
impossible without the kindly and substan- 
tial aid of Mr. H. J. Caulkins. To mention 
only one of their numerous successes, the 
tile pavement of the Episcopal Cathedral 
at Detroit must rank as one of the greatest 
achievements of the time. An admirable 
medieval spirit pervades the whole scheme 
and this has been expressed in a technique 
of which any ceramist might be proud. 



uous effort and persistent enthusiasm be 
made to result in a distinctive art. It 
would seem that the American manu- 
facturer in his endeavor to produce fine 
china in competition with Europe is begin- 
ning at the wrong end. But to return to 
Marblehead, Mr. A. E. Baggs, the leading 
spirit in this creation was called in, when 
hardly more than a boy, to help establish 
work in clay as a means of interesting 
nervous patients who were under medical 
care. Mr. Baggs had studied only two 
years at the New York State School of 




MARBLEHEAD POTTERY 



Begun also as a studio and scarcely 
larger than this even now is the pottery 
at Marblehead, Mass. It is quite interest- 
ing to note that the road to success in 
industrial or applied art, at least in ceramics 
has almost without exception taken the 
same direction as in olden times. Some 
individual especially endowed, inspired is 
not too strong a word, has essayed a 
product in which to find expression. A 
small beginning has been made and recogni- 
tion has been followed by success. Nothing 
can be more evident than that the factory 
method, numerous employees, large kilns 
and a voluminous output can only by stren- 



Clay-working but his grasp of the subject 
was such that the work speedily outgrew 
its original intention and is now known all 
over the land. 

Almost a similar history is that of the 
Paul Revere pottery of Boston. The work 
was begun in the North Bennett Street 
Industrial School, but the limitations were 
such that a separate establishment was 
decided upon. To Miss Edith Brown is 
due a large part of the credit for the quality 
of the work produced. A distinctive char- 
acter has been maintained both in design 
and technique, and too high praise can 
scarcely be awarded to the wares. 
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The beautiful porcelain of Mrs. Adelaide 
A. Robineau of Syracuse is still another 
illustration of the working of the principle 
mentioned above. Mrs. Robineau became 
known first as a china painter and as Editor 
of the "Keramic Studio." She became 
interested in high temperature wares through 
the writings of the eminent French ceramist 
Taxile Doat and began experimenting on 
her own account. Only those who have 
faced the difficulties of the grand feu can 
have any conception of the patience and en- 
thusiasm and the indomitable perseverance 
amid repeated and discouraging failures 
which lie beneath such work as this. Even 
with skilled workmen at command a 
manufacturer may well hesitate before 
attempting elaborate works, and yet Mrs. 
Robineau has met and has successfully 
overcome the difficulties. Her porcelains 
rank with the finest product of Europe or 
the East and specimens should find a resting 
place in every museum of art. 

The Dedham pottery maintains its 
position as a producer of strange effects. 
The genius of Robertson was responsible 
for the art of fire of which this place has 
been an exponent, and while some of the 
pieces prove that the original line has not 
been lost sight of there is not found any 
considerable advance in technique. Estab- 
lishments such as this and the Moravian 
Tile Works at Doylestown, Pa., seem 
almost to have encouraged an artificial 
crudity in their endeavor to retain in- 
dividuality. While it is freely acknowl- 
edged that pressed tile and machine-made 
plates are too severely mechanical to elicit 
any sympathetic response there is another 
extreme which exalts defects as being evi- 
dence of personality. The most pleasing 
results follow, according to the opinion of 
experienced critics, when a consummate 
control of material issues in fine craftsman- 
ship which in turn is made the means of 
expressing the message of pure and well 
balanced design. 

Mrs. Clara Poillon, of Woodbridge, N. J., 
has proved herself a resourceful potter. 
Attached by preference to the antique and 
even the barbaric she has achieved some 
successful reproductions of Cypriote and 
Mycenaean wares. 

As the praiseworthy attempt of a manu- 
factory of severely utilitarian wares to 



produce pieces of artistic quality the 
decorative wares of the Fulper Pottery 
may be cited. The makers of the ancient 
gres in Germany and more recently 
Doulton in England have realized the possi- 
bilities of common stoneware. The Fulper 
works have pursued simPar lines. The 
technical treatment is essentially that of the 
stoneware crock, but the clay has been 
wrought into odd — sometimes too odd — 
forms and some fine effects have been 
produced with flambe glazes. 

In this connection there should also be 
mentioned Mr. Russell G. Crook who has 
offered some most interesting and unique 
pieces in salt glazed stoneware. The 
School of Industrial Art of Philadelphia has 
made some successful attempts by the same 
method. 

The present writer has been occupied for 
some years, as occasion has offered in the 
intervals of teaching, in the production of 
decorative stoneware or gres. Wheel-made 
forms have been used exclusively and the 
glaze effects are in matt and crystal 
textures. Stoneware offers an attractive 
medium for individual work. The body 
is substantial and masculine as that of 
porcelain is delicate and feminine. The 
high temperature employed makes it 
possible to obtain interesting effects from 
certain rare oxides which do not function 
at the lower fire used for faience and while 
the coloring oxides available are very few 
in number they can be combined in almost 
endless variety. 

The story of modern American ceramics 
would not be complete without reference 
to at least two manufactories in which 
attempts have been made to provide 
beautiful and refined table wares which can 
compete with the European product. Some 
ten or twelve years ago Mr. Walter S. 
Lenox, of Trenton, N. J., began to manu- 
facture table china after the English plan. 
This ware, commonly called "bone china" 
because of the presence of bone ash in the 
composition, is the staple china of England, 
but it had not found acceptance among 
American manufacturers. The Lenox China 
Company have, however, succeeded in 
placing upon the market service plates 
which are the equal of any imported wares. 

While the Onondaga Pottery, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has kept to the type of ware known 
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as "hotel china" which is produced in 
several American potteries, they have 
accomplished remarkable results in work- 
manship and quality. Paying close atten- 
tion to design and the methods of decora- 
tion they are putting forth services which 
must establish a permanent reputation. 

From the foregoing review it will be seen 
that the outlook for domestic pottery is 
distinctly encouraging. Twenty years ago 
there were but few studio workshops 
engaged in ceramic production. Mrs. 



Frackleton, Miss McLaughlin and one or 
two others had bravely begun their pioneer 
work, but none of the ateliers mentioned 
above was in existence. At the present 
time, by a number of skilled workers, wares 
are being made which rank in quality with 
the product of any country. The artist has 
not yet made a deep impression upon the 
product of the large manufactory, but 
enough has been done to prove that this 
final conquest is only a matter of time, and 
that it will surely come. 



AN ARTISTIC NEW BRIDGE 



ANEW bridge across Rock Creek and 
joining Washington and old George- 
town has recently been built. This bridge 
which was designed by Glenn Brown, for 
many years Secretary of the American 
Institute of Architects, and his son Bedford 
Brown IV, is notable as a work of civic art. 

As is truly stated in The American 
Architect of October 27th, " Bridges, 
although utilitarian structures in the 
strictest sense from their location and 
domination of the scenery, are always 
important elements in the landscape, and for 
this reason should be so designed as to 
harmonize with the natural views and at 
the same time with man-made surround- 
ings." This bridge seems to fulfill these 
requirements and to mark a step toward 
closer and more intimate relationship 
between architectural and engineering 
problems. 

The bridge is curved, as the streets in 
the two sections of the city which they join 
do not align. 

By a member of the Committee which 
secured the appropriation for this bridge 
the designers were committed to placing 
buffaloes on the approaches. This fact 
to an extent determined the character 
of the design, for having the buffaloes as 
the principal decoration the architects 
determined to give the carving and other 
portions of the structure an American 
character, and for this purpose made studies 
from examples and books on Yucatan and 
Central America. The corbels are started 
on Indian heads, the prototype of which was 



a life mask of Kicking Bear in the National 
Museum. 

After considerable study and research it 
was determined not to use a single arch, but 
a series of arches large enough to be im- 
posing but not too large to be built on a 
curve. The proportions of the most noted 
of the old Roman Aqueducts were used. 
From the Library of Congress the archi- 
tects secured the loan of 200 or more 
photographs of bridges from all parts of the 
world in order that they might make ex- 
haustive study, and strangely enough the 
only ones which proved suggestive and 
applicable in this instance were the Roman 
Aqueducts and a bridge in the mountains of 
Italy, which showed bold corbels carrying 
small arches. 

The question of color was also thought 
important. A rich, warm reddish buff was 
chosen as combining most agreeably with 
the landscape setting. Thousands of 
samples of stone in the National Museum 
were examined and statistics secured re- 
garding the durability and lasting quality 
of each which approximated the color 
desired. The stone used came from a 
quarry in West Virginia and has proved 
eminently satisfactory. 

The buffaloes which mark the ap- 
proaches to this interesting and handsome 
bridge were designed and are the work of 
A. Phimister Proctor, who is not only a 
sculptor of much distinction but has spent 
months making a study of the buffalo. 
They are very impressive silhouetted 
against the sky. 



